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Where Shall Glind Children 
Ge Educated 7 


By V. R. Carter 
Superintendent, Oklahoma School for the Blind 


Parents of blind children have been con- 
fronted for some time with making the de- 
cision of just where to send their children 
to school. This question has been the topic 
of much discussion and many periodicals, 
including radio and television recordings 
by people who are supposed to know the 
answer. This is not an attempt to discredit 
what has been done in some public schools 
to provide special classes for blind and par- 
tially blind students, or to contrast such 
programs with those provided by residen- 
tial schools for blind children. It is rather 
how I, as a superintendent of a residential 
school, feel about the problem and to re- 
view realistically some of the facts in the 
situation. 


Perhaps the greatest crime our residential 
schools can be accused of is not having 
money enough in inadequate state budgets 
to provide for a program of public rela- 
tions. The recent experience of one eastern 
school is certainly a case in point. With a 
full-time public relations person on the staff 
the whole concept toward blind children in 
that particular community has been im- 
proved. It seems to be a case where most 
of our schools are really doing a first class 
job of educating blind children, but our 
public relations program is definitely third 
rate. 

Our residential schools have many critics; 
some highly organized and others going it 
alone. Most are outside the actual field of 
education, though some constructive crit- 
icism comes from those within our field. 
This is undoubtedly good as long as the 
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approach is ethical and the results are true 
and accurate and based on scientifically 
gathered data. Let there be no misunder- 
standing here. Our schools do not pretend 
to have any patent on perfection. Research 
to find better ways of doing things is badly 
needed. We are constantly seeking to im- 
prove our methods and techniques and are 
always on the alert for new appliances and 
audio material. Our schools, like our public 
schools, have made many advances and im- 
provements during the past twenty years, 
and we shall continue to fit our programs to 
the needs of the children just as soon as 
new ideas are achieved through experimen- 
tation and research. The philosophy 
throughout our whole field of special edu- 
cation is an earnest desire to do a better 
job. An objective evaluation of the train- 
ing and programs offered today in our 
residential schools would show the addi- 
tion of wholesome social activities, coopera- 
tive public high school arrangements, inter- 
school meets and contests, and even actual 
training in the social graces. The schools 
have also taken the initiative to see the 
need for and offer training in independent 
travel for the students to enable them to 
better meet the challenges of college and 
business or industry. The physical plants of 
the schools are constantly being improved 
to provide the most adequate educational 
facilities for the students. 


It is not surprising, therefore, that we 
feel from time to time some of the general- 
izations directed toward us are not based 
on present day conditions. We often 
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wonder if some of the people who speak 
of the problems of the education of the 
blind are really informed on the situation. 
We object to the publication of so-called 
“important findings” in professional maga- 
zines when the results are really just in- 
complete samplings produced from pointed 
questionnaires. We object to any speech or 
article which is primarily designed to play 
upon the emotions in order to influence 
opinion adversely. We object to studies 
of rather large scope being made in the 
field of the education of blind children 
which ignore the more than six thousand 
children presently enrolled in some fifty 
residential schools. We believe such prac- 
tices only tend to confuse the public, mis- 
lead parents of blind children, and ulti- 
mately work to the detriment of the whole 
program. 


Dr. William M. Cruickshank of Syracuse 
University recently wrote “Marked differ- 
ences of opinion exist, frequently at an 
emotional level, which slow progress, or 
make progress impossible. The question of 
the residential school and/or public day 
school class is undecided in the minds of 
many professional people . . . these are 
issues which intellectually mature people 
should approach with logic and with the 
confidence that solutions can be reached. It 
is up to us in education for exceptional 
children to put our own house in order 
immediately.” I dare say from this that Dr. 
Cruickshank takes as dim a view of un- 
professional procedures as do the superin- 
tendents and teachers in our residential 
schools. Dr. Cruickshank goes on to say, “Is 
it not . . . the responsibility of the profes- 
sion to meet the peculiar needs of the child 
in whatsoever setting he may be found? 
. . . This type of intelligent, logical ap- 
proach is going to solve the problems of 
the exceptional child quickly and on a high 
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level. Within our profession we must di- 
vert attention from the petty and concen- 
trate on the important. Let us forget our 
vested interests. Let us peel away emotion. 
Let us look at the essential problems of 
education and mutually agree on ways to 
meet these problems so that the exceptional 
child can be adequately prepared for his 
life adjustment wherever he may be found.” 


Whether or not any two of us agree 
with the philosophy of educating the blind 
child in day classes or residential schools 
is not important. As the American Foun- 
dation for the Blind stated in the conclu- 
sion of “The Pine Brook Report” .. . “not 
for a long, long time if ever, will any one 
of the three types of education listed elim- 
inate the other two.” The reference here 
was to day school classes with resource or 
special class teacher; day school classes with 
itinerant teachers; and residential schools. 
By ignoring each other we do not solve our 
basic problems. Each plan has its ad- 
vantages and could offer much to the others. 
As a superintendent of a residential school 
I naturally feel that our schools can offer 
the blind child the most opportunities and 
the best facilities. But it is not befitting of 
any person in our profession to make com- 
parisons. We agree with the philosophy 
that the primary consideration is the wel- 
fare of the individual child; not the plan, 
not the program, not the agency or the 
school promoting it. We have always be- 
lieved this. 

Therefore, rather than make comparisons 
of day class and residential schools, rather 
than advocating one over the other, should 
we not combine our thinking to work out 
adequate solutions to the problems which 
we encounter. Should we not all work to- 
gether in situations involving the education 
of the visually handicapped child? Again 
quoting Dr. Cruickshank, we have the 
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problem of “fostering sound research on 
many facets of our work, and of continuing 
to develop a harmony of ideas and respect 
within our ranks ... (these) constitute the 
challenge which lies ahead today for 
thoughtful professional people.” 


This, indeed, is a worthy challenge to 
all. professional people in work for the 
blind. I am sure I can speak for the super- 
intendents and teachers of our residential 
schools when I say that we accept the chal- 
lenge because we have always believed in it. 


The Philadelphia pbdjuctment “Jo 
Slindness Conference 


By William T. Heisler 


Director of Teacher Training, Perkins 


This is to call to the attention of edu- 
cators the recent Adjustment to Blindness 
Conference that was held during the last 
week of September of this year in Phila- 
delphia under the sponsorship of the 
Pennsylvania State Council for the Blind. 

The Adjustment Study, which was begun 
in the Spring of 1949, was developed by 
the rehabilitation personnel and other 
workers for the blind in the six state area 
of Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Delaware, 
Maryland, Virginia and North Carolina. In 
addition, there were committee members 
from the state of West Virginia, the Mary- 
land Workshop for the Blind, The Ameri- 
can Foundation for the Blind, Inc. the 
Office of Vocational Rehabilitation and the 
Seeing Eye, Inc. Mrs. Mary K.. Bauman of 
the Personnel Research Center, Philadel- 
phia, served as Chairman of the Study. 

The Study concerned itself with the 
problem of comparing the adjustment of 
blind persons who were successfully em- 
ployed with that of blind persons who were 
not successfully employed. A total of 443 
clients of agencies of the blind in the above 
areas provided the data upon which the 
Study was based. 

The Adjustment Study Conference was 
called for the purpose of reviewing and 
analyzing the data that had been statistically 
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derived from that which had been ac- 
cumulated during the four year period of 
the Study and to try to relate it to current 
work in the field. In addition, a special 
section was developed for the purpose of 
discovering areas that might indicate need 
for further research. There were a series of 
general meetings consisting of panel dis- 
cussions of topics into which the Study had 
been divided. These meetings were fol- 
lowed, each in turn, by a series of specific 
interest group discussions in which the 
panel topics were related to the interest 
areas. 

The attendance at the Conference was 
very good, both in numbers and in sections 
of the country represented. Those present 
included workers with the adult blind, of 
both private and government agencies; 
teachers and administrators of schools and 
classes for the blind; psychologists; oph- 
thalmologists and persons from industry. 
There was a wholehearted endeavor on the 
part of all to attempt to utilize the statisti- 
cal data of the Study towards the improve- 
ment of program of rehabilitation and edu- 
cation. A report on the Study, “Adjustment 
to Blindness”, has been published by the 
Pennsylvania State Council for the Blind, 
with a publication of the proceedings of 
the Conference to follow. 








7t “Jeacher Looks bt The 
“lalhing Gook 


By Lula May Wash 
Language Teacher, Kentucky School for the Blind 


My purpose here is to show, in my 
opinion, the incalculable educative value of 
the talking book in the classroom. In the 
term “talking book” I include all recorded 
materials — commerical records, transcrip- 
tions, tapes, radio, talking books. 


“Evidence indicates that public education 
in the United States today is the best it 
ever has been,” says a writer in the Reader's 
Digest. He proves his statement by listing 
the results of tests given to similar groups 
of children in Cleveland in 1848 and 1947; 
Indianapolis, 1919 and 1942; Dearborn, 
Michigan, 1926 and 1951; Lincoln, Ne- 
braska, 1921 and 1947. In each city the 
children of today surpassed their predeces- 
sors in all subjects except spelling.’ 

Notice that the forward testing dates all 
come after the advent of radio. Radio 
itself cannot be excluded from this discus- 
sion, for it is out of the development of 
radio that all these other things have 
sprung. 

Drs. Cantril and Allport say of radio: 


“Now at last the average man may par- 
ticipate. He may attend the best operas 
and concerts, may assist at important hear- 
ings and trials, at inaugurations, corona- 
tions, royal weddings, and jubilees. 

The immediacy and reality of the radio 
voice make it a quasi-personal stimulus. It 


“How Good Are Our Schools?” The Reader's 
Digen, September, 1954. 
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is responded to in much the same way as 
are voices in natural life.”? 

Dr. Karl Robinson of Northwestern Uni- 
versity tells the high-school teacher through 
his textbook: 

“Recordings and transcriptions are valu- 
able teaching aids. They enable the high 
school student to hear excellent speakers 
of reputation such as Roosevelt, Churchill, 
and others whose voice, work, style, and 
speech composition can serve as models for 
them in public speaking. They enable the 
student of drama to hear Orson Wells, 
Maurice Evans, or Laurence Olivier in 
Shakespearean plays. These can be studied 
and serve as models for interpretation and 
characterization; at the same time the 
student is highly motivated by the perfor- 
mance of celebrated actors. Records and 
transcriptions preserve pieces of poetry and 
prose, often read by the author himself, 
which can be played to illustrate points in 
a class in interpretation. They make possi- 
ble the demonstration of discussion, debate, 
student orations, classroom speeches, and 
special voice problems.”® 

- These brief quotations by prominent 
educators testify to the power of the spoken 
word over the printed page. There is a 
growing mass of material in books as well 
as in professional journals of speech and 
education which praises the advent of the 
2The Psychology of Radio, by Hadley Cantril 


and Gordon W. Allport, Peter Smith, New 
York, 1941, p. 321. 


8Teaching Speech in the Secondary Schools, by 
Dr. Karl Robinson, , Green and Co., 
New York, 1951, p. 248. 
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record as a teaching aid. To illustrate how 
popular audio aids have become in public 
schools, here is a list of their use at the 
public library in Louisville, Kentucky, in 
May, 1953: 


“There are five outlets from the library. 


The reference room has four sets of ear- 
phones for listening in the library. 


Reference Room used, 84 times. 

Records used in the library and branches, 
215. 

Sent out over the school network, 1129. 
Schools included in the network, 16 
(among them, the University of Louis- 
ville. ) 

Total records used, 1346. 

Total hearers, 40,550.”* 


4Compiled by the staff of the Audio-Visual De- 
partment of the Louisville Public Library. 


Last year there were 150 libraries 
throughout the country furnishing such 
audio service. 

If schools and libraries, set up primarily 
to serve the seeing, place so much value on 
the talking book, how much more should 
we for whom listening is one of the com- 
pensations for lost sight? 

It may appear that I am assuming a 
defensive attitude, and if so, it is because I 
have heard many of my colleagues over the 
years argue against the use of the talking 
book in the classroom. They have said 
that it is the business of the school boy and 
girl to learn to read braille, and if he and 
she are permitted to read records they will 
not read braille. 

Reading ability follows the same curve 
as any other developed skill of man—the 
majority, the average, are in the middle, and 





the numbers above and below decrease 
rapidly. My experience has shown me that 
in reading, as in all else, each one of us 
has his own “ceiling”, above which he can- 
not go. Therefore, all the practice a teacher 
can enforce during school life will not im- 
prove reading skill beyond a certain point, 
be that point high or low. 

Habit is a tyrant that takes hold of us 
with soft fingers, but forever after he 
clutches with an iron grip. When tape 
recording was first made available, I read 
a prophecy that put a recorded library in 
every home. Twenty years have passed 
since then, and lately I made a survey to 
evaluate the use of speech records among 
the seeing. Outside of the teaching field 
I found their use exceedingly small. Speech 
records were valued more for their novelty 
than for their literary worth. My conclusion 
was that people are not yet sufficiently 
trained to listen—they haven't the habit. 

I believe it is our duty to our pupils to 
help them form the habit of listening well 
to everything worth hearing—radio, talking 
books, and whatever else that may arise to 
add to their knowledge and wholesome 
pleasure. 


All of us, sooner or later, learn the 
alphabet, but the alphabet, for its own sake, 
has no value. When those letters are em- 
ployed to form words, however, they be- 
come the keys to the doors of knowledge. 
English classes, in their way, are another 
alphabet. After they have shown, through 
grammar, how the ediface of communica- 
tion is built, their highest purpose is to 
teach the appreciation and enjoyment of 
good literature. Some forms of literature 
are new to the pupil, therefore, he thinks 
he doesn’t like it. In his average manner 
of reading he may never like it, but when 
the experts, like the readers of the talking 
books, or the trained interpreters on records, 
make it come to life, it is a fascinating ex- 
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perience for him. What is the comparison 
between the high school pupil’s reading of 
JULIUS CAESAR in braille and Orson 
Welles’ recorded play? I do not advocate 
that literature should be taught by records 
alone, but the records are an incentive, a 
motivation. When it is possible, it is a’ good 
thing to have a braille parallel of the piece 
for the explanatory material and for the 
spelling of proper names. 

A public high school teacher says of her 
experience: Records set even the dull 
pupils to quoting Beowulf in the halls. 
After listening to recordings of Chaucer's 
CANTERBURY TALES some students learned 
to read Chaucerian English orally with a re- 
markable degree of accuracy and beauty of 
expression—and they enjoyed it. 


I found, at book-report time, that some 
of my poor braille readers were not com- 
prehending what they read, and, worse still, 
some were bluffing to a dangerous degree. 
I offered them talking books. All improved, 
and, better, they liked to tell about what 
they had read. 


In foreign languages the record is often 
an aid to the teacher as well as the pupil. 
Many French teachers have never known a 
native Frenchman and have learned the 
language from Americans who have had 
little, if any, contact with French people. 
They probably cannot pronounce the 
French w or the r in the future tense ac- 
ceptably. They can tell the class how these 
sounds ought to be made and then play a 
record of a real Frenchman saying them, 
and often the pupil can succeed in pro- 
nouncing them better than the teacher. The 
French records bring realism to the course. 
They give an atmosphere to the course that 
is difficult to create without them. 

The primary music teacher at our school 
uses the Book of the Month Club records 
to great advantage. “Red Riding Hood” 
takes on new significance when the records 
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are added to the telling of the story. ALICE 
IN ORCHESTRALIA becomes an effective 
lesson when the records expertly demon- 
strate each orchestral instrument, and then 
blend them into beautiful music. Even 
records on rhythm intrigue the apathetic. 


Recordings have enabled me to secure 
results that I had failed to obtain without 
them. Recently I was coaching a group 
for participation in the “I Speak for De- 
mocracy” contest. I spent a whole period 
trying to point out wherein they needed to 
improve. They tried sincerely to cooperate, 
but they failed to respond as I wished. Then 
I recorded their speeches and asked them 
to criticize themselves. Each one recognized 
his own shortcomings and corrected them. 


Records will often support the authority 
of the teacher. She may suggest that a 
certain pronunciation is better, or that a 
specific interpretation is desirable. The 
class may remain unconvinced until they 
hear some artistic reader on records verify 
the teacher's words by his manner of speech 
and interpretation. 


I believe, with the Digest writer, that 
children can pass tests on general knowl- 
edge better today because of radio—except 
spelling. I, too, deplore the bad spelling. 
But which is preferable, a silver spoon and 
little food with which ‘to fill it, or food in 
plenty and no spoon at all? If we haven’t 
got thoughts to put into words, of what use 
will knowing how to spell them serve? 
Now that we know our deficiencies in 
spelling, let us put more concentrated ef- 
fort on making its need felt and its study 
interesting. Don’t let us sacrifice a whole 
for a part—a good piece for literature artis- 
tically recorded for a group of words cor- 
rectly spelled. I can remember when most 
of the time in a course in literature was 
spent studying the meter and scanning of 
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poetry and the footnotes and definitions of 
prose. I also remember that type of litera- 
ture with resentment as a vehicle which 
transported me to boredom. A course that 
presents first the beautiful music of poetry 
and the interesting people of stories will 
lead, in my opinion, to a desire to know 
why it is so. 

Let us all take full advantage of the new 
department at the American Printing House 
—the tape recordings that cover every 
subject and every grade. Let us never miss 
an Opportunity to encourage better listening 
habits among our pupils, from kindergarten 
to high school Commencement, and let us 
help them to push back their mental ho- 
rizons with knowledge gleaned from every 
possible channel. 


Braille is important, yes. We all agree 
to that. We need it; we want it; we could 
not do without it. The newspaper is in 
every home, but how many people lay it 
aside when the news broadcast comes on 
the radio? Let us adults, who are average 
readers, remember the time when there 
were no talking books. How many books 
did we read then in comparison with the 
number we read now? The gifted readers 
among my pupils prefer to read braille, 
and I do not question their preference, but 
I do all I can to develop a taste for reading 
talking books in all who have not fully dis- 
covered the joy that can be derived from 


books. 


The human voice is companionable; 
therefore, it can compensate greatly for 
the things around us that we cannot -see. 
The talking book can be a solace for lonely 
hours, an antidote for boredom, a liberal 
education, and “open sesame” for conversa- 
tion. In my opinion, it is to the blind 
what the printing press was to the Euro- 
pean. 








So You Want “Je “Jeach “he Slind 


By Josef Cauffman 


Principal, Overbrook School for the Blind 


In our generation one is safe in assuming 
that teachers are graduates of accredited 
teachers’ colleges, and have acquired a mas- 
tery of the subject or subjects in the field 
in which they are seeking certification. 
They have learned techniques which they 
have been told will be of assistance in 
helping the students. They will have been 
exposed to certain philosophies in order 
that they may relate their work within the 
field at large. For the purpose of this article, 
however, I should like to go behind these 
formal certifications to the more funda- 
mental qualifications which make a teacher. 


Years ago the first American book of 
pedagogy, written by a man named Page, 
started with the thesis expressed in this 
thought-provoking question, “Do you love 
children?” It is not enough to tolerate 
children and their problems. It is not 
enough to have patience for their mis- 
demeanors and admiration for their suc- 
cesses. It is not enough to like children 
either in particular or in general, but the 
prime requisite of a teacher is that he Jove 
children. We know from our acquaintance, 
either brief or detailed, with psychology 
that children muse be “en rapport” with 
their surroundings. We also know that 
tolerance is quickly distinguished from sin- 
cere love by a child. One of the most soul- 
satisfying experiences that graduates have 
when they meet in reunion with classmates, 
is to re-live friction points they had with 
teachers during their early years. To an 
observer it is obvious that childhood hat- 
reds and dislikes have matured into adult 
judgment of insight and disapproval. Judg- 
ing such incidents objectively it would ap- 
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pear somewhat miraculous that the child 
learned anything under the tutelage of 
those teachers. 

It is my belief that the first requisite 
of a teacher is the love of children and the 
first job of a teacher is to establish a climate 
where children may find security and 
understanding, with the sure knowledge 
that regardless of their behavior or suc- 
cess, their own worth as individuals is in 
the safe hands of a loving mentor. 

I believe that a teacher must be con- 
trolled by his intelligence, that he must 
know the differences between sentimen- 
tality and love, that he must be able to 
employ in his own love the precepts with 
which he expects to guide his pupils, and 
that his intelligence must be of the insati- 
ably-curious kind that will cause him to 
ever renew the well springs of his person- 
ality, lest he find his nervous energy 
drained and his inspiration fled. A teacher 
must give and give unstintingly of all 
that he has mentally, morally, and spiritu- 
ally. Therefore, unless he is capable of re- 
plenishing his experience and fanning the 
flame of his zeal, he will find that teaching 
is not for him. 


I would place his scholastic attainments 
third on the list, although I feel that they 
should be high attainments, indeed. The 
story comes to mind of the man who asked 
the back-woodsman how he trained his dog 
to do so many clever tricks, and the back- 
woodsman with back-country wisdom and 
humor replied, “Furst you got to know 
more’n the dog.” Those of us who have 
spent half a life time in the teaching pro- 
fession know that it is impossible to even 
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keep afloat unless we are able to satisfy 
the curiosity of children who in the verbal- 
ism of our times are called “gifted.” As a 
young teacher in a rural school, I learned 
early that respect of parents and children 
in the community took strict account of 
the teacher's scholarship. The main job of 
schools is to develop scholars. Some will be 
poor scholars with few tools to command, 
but those tools they should have, as well 
as a knowledge of their correct use. Others 
will sometimes be peers of their teachers. 
Their respect and success may depend upon 
the grade of scholarship they encounter in 
the one who has been placed over them as 
teacher. 


Teachers should be good human beings. 
They should be alive with sympathies and 
interests. They should not be “stuffed 
shirts” or “boring pedants.” A very good 
friend of mine pioneered in the field of 
special education, Dr. Charles M. Elliott, 
a professor of special education at Ypsilanti 
State Normal College, and in his later years, 
founder and director of the Horace Rackam 
School of Special Education on the Ypsi- 
lanti campus, wrote in one of his treatises 
in pedagogy of the handicapped, this little 
passage which I quote. I have used it for 
many years with his permission, and I feel 
that it summarizes this article beautifully: 
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“In practically all fields of human activity 
where creative work is possible, two types 
of workers are found — the artist and the 
artisan. The former uses creative imagina- 
tion; the latter follows a blue print. 

“Most teachers are skillful artisans. They 
are able to take the blue print in the 
form of a definitely laid out course of study 
and do a creditable job of teaching. As long 
as the material may be such as to respond 
to standardized treatment and still yield 
a passable product, no difficulty is en- 
countered. But it is only the artist wno can 
see in the gnarled timber the’ crowning 
beauty of the panel, or the angel im- 
prisoned in the despised block of stone. 

“All great teachers are true artists. They 
see not the little, dirty, selfish, lazy impu- 
dent boy, but the tall, strong, independent 
and generous man he may become. They 
refuse to be bound by the blue print when 
it will no longer contribute to the purpose 
to be accomplished. They have the courage 
to reject or adopt any method or procedure 
in proportion as it assists in the work of 
opening blind eyes or unstopping deaf ears. 

“The special class teacher must be an 
artist. She must forever work with the 
stones rejected by the builder, and though 
she may never cause them to be elevated 
to the head of the corner, yet she must 
search for the hidden possibilities they 
possess and make the most of them.” 
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pid For VJeaching “Telephone Dialing 
To Slind Students 


By Mary Lou Foster 
Commercial Teacher, Western Pennsylvania School for Blind Children 


The scope of the general business train- 
ing course at the Western Pennsylvania 
School for Blind Children was broadened 
during the last school term to include a 
practical study of telephone communica- 
tions with emphasis on dial telephone 
training for home and business use. Instruc- 
tion in the use of the dial telephone is con- 
sidered a prerequisite to the senior course 
in switchboard training and an elective for 
any other student. 


When the training was first begun, I 
sought the help of the local office of the 
Bell Telephone Company and through their 
service representative, Mr. A. W. Newman, 
I was able to secure two regulation dial 
telephones for classroom use. However, 
these were unsatisfactory since it was 
hardly possible for the instructor to be 
certain of the accuracy of the student dial- 
ing. I then dicussed the problem with Dr. 
R. F. Ferson, our director of vocational 
guidance, who also realized the need for 
some type of instrument that would aid 
in instructing the blind student in the use 
of the telephone dial by providing some 
type of designation to the instructor indi- 
cating the letters and numbers dialed by the 
student. We then presented this problem 
to the telephone company’s ingenious Mr. 
Newman who immediately proceeded to 
design a cabinet for our purpose. 

First, Mr. Newman worked out a circuit 
which provides an illuminated designation 
that indicates each letter and number 
dialed by the students. By watching the 
lighted designations as the student dials, 


the instructor is able to detect quickly any 
dialing errors made by the student. 


As shown in the illustration, there is a 
dial telephone attached to the cabinet. 
When the student takes the receiver off the 
hook, there is an audible dial tone similar 
to the tone on a regular dial phone. As the 
student dials the letters of the particular 
exchange and the five numbers involved 
in any of our Pittsburgh telephone num- 
bers, a light appears in the proper row on 
the central panel of the cabinet. There are 
two separate rows of colored lights for the 
exchange letters with ivory designations 
along the side of each row identifying each 
exchange. The other five rows carry amber 
lights with the numerals on top of the 
lights. The cabinet itself is approximately 
13” square and the light panel with ex- 
change designations is approximately 5” by 
9” centered on the sloping top. Each stu- 
dent trainee is handed a brailled list of 
the telephone numbers he is to dial, a 
duplicate being retained by the instructor 
for checking purposes. 


As soon as the dialing problem is 
checked for accuracy by the instructor, the 
student returns the receiver to the tele- 
phone cradle and the lights are automatic- 
ally extinguished. Upon lifting the receiver 
again, the audible dial tone is heard once 
more and the student is ready for the next 
problem or desired telephone number. 


This telephone dialing trainer is self- 
contained and has no connection with the 
present dial system serving the school. 
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Mrs. Mary Lou Foster and Mr. A. W. Newman watch Robert Jeffers, 
a student, using the telephone aid. 
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Evaluating Caleulating Jools 
For The lind 


By Gerald Atkins 
Mathematics Teacher, Wisconsin School for the Visually Handicapped 


Although Braille has been in use for a 
long time, its use as a system with which 
to perform mathematical calculations has 
not yet been developed to a point approach- 
ing the convenience of calculating with a 
pencil. There are many types of devices 
for computation used by blind students but 
none of these completely “fills the bill.” No 
doubt, in time, either a new device will be 
evolved or an old one will be perfected, and 
there will be a widely accepted, uniform 
method for teaching calculation to blind 
mathematics students. To aid in analyzing 
progress thus far made, and to ascertain how 
much farther we need to go to attain our 
goal, the writer, with the assistance of other 
math teachers,’ has developed a set of 
criteria for evaluating devices currently in 
use. These criteria obviously could be 
completely satisfied only by an “ideal” cal- 
culating device. From the table given 
on the next page it will be noted that none 
of the devices now in use satisfies all the 
criteria. 

Although other criteria could be set up 
which would measure the usefulness of a 
given tool or device as a teaching aid, only 
those which determine its use as a calculat- 
ing device are given here. It is the writer's 
opinion that the “ideal” device for calcula- 
tion by blind persons should meet the fol- 
lowing requirements: 

1. Produce work that is readable from the 
top surface of the paper or device. 

2. Be reasonably low in cost—(low 
enough so that almost every blind 
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student could afford to have one.) 

3. Produce work which can easily be read 
by the average blind student. 

4. Produce a permanent record of the 
problem, the steps to the solution, and 
the answer. 

5. Require no more than average manual 
dexterity to use. 

6. Make accurate work possible. (There 
should be no mechanical feature of the 
device which would introduce error 
into the problem that would not other- 
wise be there. ) 

. Use symbols of the Braille system. 

. Be reasonably portable. 

9. Be capable of producing literary Braille 
at a reasonable speed. 

10. Produce work which is neat in appear- 

ance. 


om 


On the next page is the writer's rating of 
the commonly used devices according to 
the ten criteria stated above. The code 
used in rating is as follows: 

A indicates that the device completely 
meets the requirement; B indicates that 
it partly meets the requirement; C in- 
dicates that it does not meet the re- 
quirement. 

Although the table shows that there is 
no “ideal” device available at this time, it 
indicates that, except for cost, the Braille 
writer is nearly so. With this fact in mind, 
it appears that there are three reasonable 
courses open toward the solution of our 
problem: (1) we can work for the in- 
creased use of the Braille writer in our 
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TABLE—RATING OF CALCULATING DEVICES FOR THE BLIND' 



































DEVICE CRITERIA 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 
Braille writer A C A A A A A B A A 
slate and stylus C A A A B A A A A B 
Hoff Aid? A B B A B C A A C A 
Cubarithm slate A A A C B A A B C A 
Taylor slate A A A Cc C A C B Cc B 
mental arithmetic — A _— C A Cc — A — A 
abbacus A A A C B B C A C Cc 
Sewell slate? A A C A C B B A Cc B 





-_ 


. The teachers who attended the Mathematics Workshop at the 1954 convention of the A. A. I. B. gave 
the writer much help and encouragement in the preparation of these criteria. 
2. An upward writing slate developed by Hoff of Minnesota. It is available from the American Printing 
House for the Blind. 
3. A rubber covered board on which a sheet of plastic film is placed. If the plastic sheet is written on 
with a ball point pen, the pen makes raised marks on the top surface of the sheet. The writer has 
attempted using the board for calculation by setting down the work in “line modifications” of the Braille 
numbers. For ple, a dot is used for 1, a vertical line for 2, and slanting line for 5, etc. 





schools as a partial replacement for the House for the Blind.) (2) we can work 
slate and stylus; (This course seems quite 
practical now that the efficient Perkins | ; 
writer is to be made available on quota vices; (3) we can work and wait for the 


account from The American Printing development of new devices. 


and wait for improvements of present de- 
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The Hof, Writing Arid to Mathematics 


By Paul W. Hoff 


Teacher, Minnesota Braille and Sight Saving School 


The challenge of teaching mathematics 
to Braille students stimulated my interest 
in developing a pocket sized Braille slate 
which would expose the Braille character 
to touch as soon as it was completed. Such 
a slate would enable the Braille student to 
write columns of figures, add, subtract, di- 
vide, do algebra problems with a stylus, 
slate and paper in the same manner that 
the sighted student uses a pencil and paper. 

In developing this slate, I had to depend 
much on the encouragement and good will 
of my superintendent, John C. Lysen; my 
principal, Byron Berhow; co-workers and 





- Movable diebox. 


Clim 68 bo 


. Stylus. 
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students. But now we have a Braille’slate 
with a single movable Braille cell: which 
makes it possible to write Braille characters 
on the observed side of the paper. 

I am grateful for the opportunity to tell 
other teachers of the visually handicapped 
about the benefits the students and I have 
experienced when using the slate. 

The slate is a simple device consisting 
of a hinge to hold the paper, a line rod 
and a movable cell. Students have had no 
difficulty in learning to use it. They were 
shown how to close the hinge over the 
edge of the paper and insert it into the 





. Line of upward-pointing dots. 
. Slotted steel bar over which movable diebox runs. 


. Hinged line-index paper feed. 
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slot of theslate. The hinge is then pushed 
up to the first stop. The stops on the hinge 
are the line spacers. The hinged cell moves 
across the paper on the line rod from left 
to right or right to left. The stylus used is 
the same as the one used with the conven- 
tional slate. 


The Braille character is made by punch- 
ing the dots with the stylus in the cell in 
the same relative position as it is read. The 
cell is then pushed to the next space notch 
exposing the written character and placing 
the cell in position for the next character. 
The hinge perforations make it possible 
to reinsert the paper accurately. The ad- 
vantages found in using the new slate over 
the conventional slate are: 

1. Each Braille character can be read 

immediately after it is completed. 

2. The entire sheet of paper is exposed 
to touch so easy reference can be 
made to anything written on it. 

3. In mathematics — the problems can 
be transposed from the book to work 
sheet and the solutions recorded as 
they are made. This eliminates the 
confusion of trying to locate the 
problem in the book while solving it. 
(The entire problem is recorded and 
exposed to touch so it can easily be 
checked). This is especially advav- 
tageous when Braille and sight saving 
students are in the same class. 

4. In composition — the sentence struc- 
ture is much improved when the stu- 
dent can read his written sentence as 
he is writing it. 

It has been our experience that students 

want to use this slate because it has these 
specific advantages. 


(Ed. Note: The Hoff Writing Aid is avail- 
able on quota account from The American 
Printing House for the Blind, Louisville, 
Kentucky, price $12.16, postpaid). 
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AATE Wenbershife 


Journal readers will be interested in the 
fine job the AAIB membership chairmen 
are doing in their schools this year. As we 
go to press (November 20) the following 
subscriptions have been reecived from the 
schools: 





































































































*Overbrook 40 
Maryland 37 
*lowa 35 
Western Pa. 30 
Michigan 29 
Illinois 28 
*Ohio 28 
“North Carolina 27 
*Kansas 26 
Tennessee 26 
Texas 26 
* Arkansas 25 
*Minnesota 22 
Alabama 19 
South Carolina 19 
Virginia 19 
Florida 17 
*Georgia 16 
TI ieississicsiciscsisinisiaicrnaapeinseiatilohneies 16 
New Mexico 16 
New York Institute 15 
Oak Hill (Connecticut) ............00........ 15 
Washington 15 
Kentucky 14 
Mississippi ..... 14 
Wisconsin 12 
Missouri 10 
Oregon 10 
South Dakota 9 
California 8 
Colurado 8 
Nebtaska 8 
*Utah 7 
*Montana 5 
“West Virginia (Negro) ............-...-0-- 4 


*Schools indicating 100% membership. 





Cooperative Pre-School Program 


By Winifred M. Michaels 


Director of Public Relations, Brooklyn Industrial Home for the Blind 


“The Dyker Heights Nursery School for 
Blind Children of 1255-84th Street, 
Brooklyn, serving preschool age blind chil- 
dren, primarily from the Boroughs of 
Brooklyn and Queens, will be jointly op- 
erated and maintained for the next year 
by the Industrial Home for the Blind of 
Brooklyn and The New York Institute for 
the Education of the Blind of the Bronx.” 
By such statement, Mr. Henry S. Conover 
and Mr. Walter K. Earle, Presidents of the 
Boards of Trustees of the two named organ- 
izations, respectively, announced the in- 
auguration of a new project for the teach- 
ing and training of blind children from 3 
to 6 years of age. 

This joint program, which draws upon 
the resources and facilities of two of the 
leading service organizations for the blind 
— one concerned with the education of 
blind children and the other with all as- 
pects and phases of life but for the most 
part with the rehabilitation and the social, 
economic and vocational adjustment of the 
adult blind — represents a unique coopera- 
tive effort to meet some of the problems 
arising out of the marked increase of blind- 
ness among very young children. 

The advances in medical science over the 
past twenty years has reduced birth mor- 
tality and increased the number of pre- 
mature babies. And it is in this group that 
infant blindness has increased so markedly. 
Many of these little tots, born with vision, 
become blind within a few days after birth. 
Such affliction has yet to be prevented. 


Needless to say, this has been and is a 
matter of great concern among all informed 


people. One serious resulting problem is 
the increasing demand for preschool- 
primary education; another, of equal or 
greater importance, is the furnishing of 
other services to these unfortunate children 
and their parents — social and psychologi- 
cal and kindred services. Thus it is that 
these two old institutions, each the first in 
its field in New York, have joined forces 
in this undertaking. The New York Insti- 
tute for the Education of the Blind has 
operated its school continuously since 1832. 
It provides a complete program for the 
education, training and care of blind chil- 
dren from 3 to 21 years of age. Its work 
encompasses all phases of education from 
nursery school through high school, to- 
gether with preparation for college and 
vocational training. The Industrial Home 
for the Blind has, since 1893, been pro- 
viding complete sustaining and rehabilita- 
tion services, including social, medical 
vocational and psychological services and 
since 1950 it has been developing a pro- 
gram of service for children of preschool 
and primary school ages. 


The Dyker Heights Nursery School for 
Blind Children was formerly Dyker Heights 


- Home for Blind Children, founded in 1902. 


It was consolidated with the Industrial 
Home in 1952 and converted into a nursery 
school. In its 1954 Annual Report, the 
Industrial Home noted that 32 children of 
preschool age attended Dyker Heights 
Nursery School during the year 1953-54. 


The essence of the present arrangement 
is that the Institute will be responsible for 
the education of the children at Dyker 
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Heights and the Industrial Home will con- 
tinue to carry on its program of providing 
to these children and their parents its basic 
medical, social and psychological services, 
together with transportation and the main- 
tenance of the school premises. The moti- 
vating purpose of this program is to help 
the parents of these little children meet 
the impact of blindness in the family and 
find the best possible educational program 


for the children as they progress beyond 
nursery school — either at the Institute 
or some similar private school, or in public 
schools, or in Braille classes, as may ultim- 
ately be deemed best. 

Although the present agreement is for 
but one year, as a trial period, both parties 
are earnestly hopeful this it will prove to be 
the first step in a continuing program for 
such services to the blind children of Long 
Island. 


4 Visiter Looks At Us 


By Rev. Harold Storm 
Ed’ or of the Lutheran Teen Time 


Last summer the teachers of the schools 
for the blind from all over the country 
went to school. That was the convention of 
the American Association of Instructors of 
the Blind at the New York State School 
for the Blind in Batavia. The driveway 
of the new school was literally a showcase 
of license plates as cars from Connecticut 
to California parked side by side. And this 
time the halls were filled with teachers 
instead of students. 


What are teachers like when they get 
together? 


It is no secret what these were like — 
hardworking is the answer. 


They began working at 7:30 in the 
morning with a breakfast meeting, and 
they kept going until late at night with 
only a few times out for recess. They 
heard speeches, elected new officers, and 
broke up into small groups called work- 
shops. In the workshops they brought to- 
gether all the ideas they had about teaching 
languages and science and industrial arts; 
they discussed sight conservation; but most 
of all, they worried about becoming better 
teachers. 
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In class a teacher appears to know every- 
thing, but out of class he worries that he 
doesn’t know enough. 

So the sessions went from morning till 
night; however, even teachers must enjoy 
themselves. Being so close to Niagara Falls 
they took Wednesday afternoon off for a 
trip to see Niagara Falls, which was the 
first time for many who live in the West. 
On Tuesday evening there was a special 
program in the auditorium featuring tele- 
vision’s “Beat the Clock,” and Roxanne, 
all this through the courtesy of Sylvania 
Corporation. Later that evening there was 
dancing under the stars. 

The editor of Teen Time was happy to 
see again such old friends as Dr. Thomp- 
son, superintendent of the Missouri School, 
and Mr. Brannon, the principal of the 
West Virginia School, and of course, Teen 
Time’s excellent sports editor, Bill English, 
athletic director of the Kentucky School. 

One fact shines through all the sessions 
and meetings. The teachers of the blind 
are as dedicated a group of men and 
women as you will find in this country. It 
is a pleasure to know them and a privilege 
to study under them. 
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Report of Language pert Fall Meeting 


By Mrs. Frances Young 
Teacher, Maryland School for the Blind 


At the 1954 Biennial Convention of the 
American Association of Instructors for the 
Blind, the Language Arts Workshop began 
a long-range project which, the group fer- 
vently hopes, will plug gaps in the dike of 
literary background. The philosophy and 
the overall concept of this project are ex- 


plained fully in the report of this work- 
shop to the A.A.I.B. 


To begin the plan a fall meeting was 
held at The Maryland School for the Blind 
on October 29-30. Friday night was devoted 
to a general meeting to which were invited 
all interested personnel of the school. Mrs. 
Edwards, head of the Young People’s Di- 
vision of the Enoch Pratt Free Library of 
Baltimore spoke to the assembly about the 
efforts of her division to capture the inter- 
est of teen-agers in the reading of adult 
books. The Library's technique is to initiate 
such reading, particularly among young 
people of very limited literary preparation, 
not with the classics, but within the specific 
interests of the individual. For example, a 
narrowly-read girl interested in nursing 
might become engrossed in Northern 
Nurse, the adventures of a nurse in Alaska. 
From this point Mrs. Edwards would hope 
to extend the girl’s interest to Alaska itself, 
and from there, eventually, to the world, its 
peoples and problems. Mrs. Edwards de- 
sires to expand the minds of all young 
readers to include awareness of democratic 
principles and world brotherhood. Another 
library technique employed to present titles 
and subject matter to high school students 
is the condensation and tape recording of 
digests of books, including dramatized ex- 
cerpts. Mrs. Edwards’ delightful demonstra- 
tion of this project opened channels to an- 


other means of increasing reading back- 
ground for students in schools for the blind. 

Saturday morning the workshop program 
began. At a short general meeting Mr. 
Anthony Ackerman of Perkins, chairman, 
stated the purpose of the workshop evolved 
at convention; namely, beginning with the 
fourth grade, to prepare for brailling in 
Grade II collections of standard literary 
classics (stories and poems) not already 
brailled to appear in not more than three 
volumes per grade. The members were 
warned against choosing cut, abridged, or 
expurgated material, and were informed 
that editing for this purpose meant selec- 
tion of material and arranging it in se- 
quence with special mention of publication 
data and copyright. 

Because of considerable change in 
personnel from the convention workshop, 
some reorganization was necessary. The 
chairman of the committee studying ele- 
mentary grade material having resigned, 
Mrs. Johnson (Maryland) will be chair- 
man of this group assisted by Mrs. Young 
(Maryland) and Mr. Ackerman. At the 
junior high school level the committee is 
composed of Mrs. Godshall (South Caro- 
lina), Messrs. Gray and Haidukewicz 
(Maryland), Miss Hoff (Western Penn- 
sylvania), Messrs. Knight and McCrea 
(Overbrook). The senior high school 
group is headed by Miss Esch (Western 
Pennsylvania), Mr. Ballard (Batavia), Miss 
Carpenter (Perkins), Miss Drucker (Perk- 
ins), and Mrs. Konnemann (Overbrook). 

The rest of the day was spent in consul- 
tation in these committees on the sugges- 
tions and findings at the various levels and 
the chairman’s summation. Mr. Ackerman 
informed all committees that editing would 
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be the next job, that a continuity of ma- 
terials and subject matter should be sus- 
tained from grades through high school, 
and that after the editing, the lists of sug- 
gestions would be sent for confirmation to 
the various schools. Unanimously, all de- 


ay 


cided a spring meeting is most necessary 
before final lists are ready for submission. 
With interest and persistence this proj- 
ect, as well as others as yet only mentioned, 
should fulfill the workshop ideal of high 
standards and plentiful background. 


Herve and There 


Colorado 

Mr. Roy M. Stelle, Superintendent of the 
Texas School for the Deaf, has been ap- 
pointed to succeed Dr. A. L. Brown as 
Superintendent of the Colorado School for 
Deaf and Blind. Mr. Stelle is a native of 
Illinois and a graduate of Illinois College, 
Massachusetts University, and Gallaudet 
College. Mr. Stelle assumed his duties at 
Colorado Springs on September 1, 1954. 

Utah 

Mr. Harold W. Green was appointed on 
June 4, 1954, by the Utah State Board of 
Education to the superintendency of the 
School for the Deaf and the Blind. Mr. 
Green has been Acting Superintendent 
since the resignation of Dr. B. E. Nelson in 
March 1954. A member of the teaching 
staff at the Utah School since 1929, Mr. 
Green was Principal of the Department for 
the Blind prior to his appointment as 
Superintendent. 


Maryland 

Frank Andrews, Superintendent of the 
Maryland School was co-host for the Na- 
tional Rehabilitation Meeting in Baltimore 
in October. Frank is the current President 
of the Maryland Chapter of NRA and pre- 
sented a paper on “Cooperative Programs 
in Schools and Agencies.” 

Paul Langan, Superintendent of the Ken- 
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tucky School was a delegate to the meet- 
ing and is Vice-President of the Kentucky 
Rehabilitation Association. Langan was 
elected as a Member-At-Large of the Board 
of Directors for Region III at the Baltimore 
meeting. 


Kentucky 


Dr. Harry Best, Professor Emeritus of the 
University of Kentucky, was honored on 
October 21, 1954, when he received the 
Migel Medal for Outstanding Service to the 
Blind from Miss Helen Keller. Dr. Best 
received the award for “his unselfish and 
exhaustive labor to produce the outstand- 
ing history of work for the blind, BLIND- 
NESS AND THE BLIND IN THE 
UNITED STATES published in 1934.” 


Scouting 


Twenty-three boys and their Scout Lead- 
ers from the Perkins, Overbrook, Connecti- 
cut and Maryland schools joined in a 
Camporee October 8-10 at Broad Creek, 
Maryland. The Scouts participated in tent 
pitching, use of knife and axe, fire build- 
ing, first aid, tug-of-war, knot race, bandage 
race, and three-legged race. Activity awards 
were determined on a point basis with the 
Maryland group scoring 38, Overbrook 36, 
Connecticut 24, and Perkins 21. 





Neu Relic, Globe 
AAud Plagues 


After many years of intensive ex- 
perimentation, the Printing House has 
developed a process for quantity manu- 
facture of relief globes, and is now in 
production of this greatly needed item. 
The globe, 30” in diameter and with 
an overall height of 51”, is of hollow 
plastic construction. It is mounted on a 
sturdy metal base which provides for 
easy revolving on a correctly angled 
axis. Additional features include raised 
longitude and latitude lines (includ- 
ing the Equator, Arctic and Antarctic 
Circles, and the Tropics of Cancer and 
Capricorn) as well as painting in con- 
trasting blue and yellow to highlight 
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the sea and land areas. The original 
model was supplied by Panoramic 
Studios of Philadelphia, which retains 
the right of commercial manufacture. 


. Models of the globe are available on 


quota accounts at a price of $225, plus 
shipping charges. 

In addition, desk plaques (reproduc- 
tions from the globe itself) of thin 
plastic films of seven major global 
areas are also available, which include: 
North and South America, Europe, 
Africa, Asia, Australia and the East 
Indies, and the North Arctic regions. 
Each plaque is priced at $5.50 each, 
plus shipping charges, available on 
quota accounts. 

For further information about the 
globes and plaques, write to the Ameri- 
can Printing House for the Blind. 








Samuel F. B. Morse—the inventor of the 
telegraph; Alexander Graham Bell—the 
inventor of the telephone: these are but 

standard mental reactions to two famous 
names in the history of communication, 
and yet these men were famous for other 
things than are commonly credited to their 
names. Morse (for instance) was a painter 
of first rank, while Bell is now credited 
with very important thinking in the field 
of aeronautics, as well as having been an 
important figure in early work for the deaf. 
And now a book recently uncovered in the 
Perkins Blindiana Library shows that the 
thinking of Louis Braille did not stop with 
his invention of the code that bears his 
name. 

Throughout his all too short life Braille 
primarily concerned himself with teaching, 
and if the stories of him are true, he was 
the sort of teacher that differed consider- 
ably from the authoritarian, stern model 
that teachers of the 19th century were re- 
puted to have been, having had a reputa- 
tion for consideration and soft-spoken 
ways. That he was ever thinking of ways 
to help the blind find a medium for better 
reading we do know, but it is not generally 
known that he thought much of the prob- 
lem of how the blind could communicate 
with the seeing. 

In the same year (1839) in which was 
published a two-volume History of France, 
» printed in the then fully developed Braille 
i) code, Louis Braille offered for sale in Paris 
a thin volume entitled A NEW SYSTEM 
FOR USING POINTS TO MAKE THE 
FORMS OF LETTERS, OF GEOMETRY, 
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New Light On Louis Braille 


By Nelson Coon 


Librarian, Perkins Blindiana Library 


MUSIC, ETC. What he says in the intro- 
duction is well worth quoting: 

“All who have been connected with the 
education of the blind have attempted to 
find some way for them to write, and con- 
sequently overcome an obstacle which has 
so greatly limited their social relations. This 
is certainly a subject which ought to have 
been proposed for fellowship study by vari- 
ous research groups; it may be that I have 
in some way contributed to the solution of 
this problem. 

“We have sometimes observed the blind 
writing with the help of complicated ap- 
paratus; but there are only a few gifted 
individuals who successfully develop suffi- 
cient writing ability without having at their 
disposal a fixed, generally accepted easy 
writing method. Moreover, these privileged 
few cannot read their writing, nor can they 
be certain that their pencil or black paper 
is legible. 

“The sole aim of this new method is to 
enable the blind to punch out a series of 
dots which will reproduce actual letter 
forms in relief. M. Barbier devised a system 


_ of reproducing sounds and articulations by 


grouping dots in ingenious combinations; 
with his permission, I modified the plan by 
reducing the number of dots in each group. 
This modified system is now in wide use 
among the blind. : 
“It has often been said, however, that 
only those familiar with the system can read 
the material written in either of the two 
methods. Since only a few explanations are 
necessary for anyone to thoroughly under- 
stand these systems, such objections are 
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hardly valid. They have nevertheless, in- 
spired new research from which has come 
the following system.” 


The balance of the publication is devoted 
to an explanation of his system and his gen- 
erous nature is again shown in that he 
credits another blind man, M. Fornier, with 
the basic idea of this proposed system of 
writing. 


The text goes on to describe the problem 
as one of forming Roman letters in an 
orderly and legible manner. One assumes 
that he is thinking of pupils, blind from 
childhood, who have no knowledge of the 
forms of the letters, for whom a “pencil- 
writing guide” would be of no use. With- 
out going into the details of the system as 
outlined by Louis Braille, suffice it to say 
that the scheme was based on a series of 
unconnected dots made with the stylus 
placed in such an order as to form a letter 
or numeral. A wired frame was required, 
with vertical and horizontal spacings, the 
punched dots to form the letter being 
placed in positions which the pupil was to 
memorize. 


A row of 7 dots vertically (in horizontal 
position number 1) would be the letter I. 
The same set of dots plus seven vertically, 
in horizontal position number eight, con- 
nected with dots numbers 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, and 
7, in horizontal position number 4, would 
together make the letter H. Upper and 
lower case letters and numerals were all 
provided for, and one imagines that the 
memorizing of the scheme would have been 
quite a feat. As a device upon which this 
writing would be done, he would provide a 
suitable wood, metal, or leather-covered 
board, with imprinted grooves of horizontal 
lines. The paper would be placed on this 


board and covered with a frame wired with 
vertical lines. In the squares thus made one 
would count off the right spots for the 
punched dots. The system is described with 
considerable detail, and at the back of the 
book a complete index of horizontal and 
vertical numbers is provided, so that anyone 
can memorize them and be able to write 
with Roman letters and Arabic numerals. 

And, knowing as he does that this might 
be a cumbersome method, he suggests that 
large embossed types can be (and have 
been at Paris) provided, so that the blind 
person can learn the shape of the letters 
and do his stylus punching from a knowl- 
edge of the shape of the letters rather than 
by memorizing the numbers. He also indi- 
cates at some length how the maps and 
geometrical diagrams could be reduced to 
numbers and produced on this same frame. 
Music too, he says, could be written in 
staff form with such a device. He also tells 
of another system by M. Binet, which he 
believes not to be as good as his. 

It would seem from the reading of this 
monograph that Louis Braille himself real- 
ized some of the difficulties inherent in 
this proposed system, and one is not sur- 
prised that the idea never took hold. What 
is interesting, however, is the fact that he 
was not satisfied with having worked out 
the codes of dots for the blind to use among 
themselves, but well realized the import- 


ance of written communication with those 


who used their eyes. Thus does one see that 
Louis Braille did not attempt to rest on 
one accomplishment, nor looked for a 
claim for a thoughtful invention, but rather 
was interested solely in finding ways by 
which others, handicapped like himself, 
could find new avenues of education and 
accomplishment. 
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t Report from the AAVE President 


By John C. Lysen 
Superintendent, Minnesota Braille and Sight Saving School 


In my acceptance speech at Batavia, New 
York, last July, I stated in part: 

“The golden years lie ahead of us (The 
American Association of Instructors of the 
Blind), if we wish to make them so. Re- 
cent developments have been nothing less 
than kaleidoscopic. It is only two years now 
since we adopted a new constitution, 
broadening the base of our membership. 
Just two years ago we inaugurated the 
workshop type of conference. We are 
swiftly emerging from an administrative 
type of convention to one designed for 
classroom teachers, houseparents, and others. 
Nothing would please me more than that 
one day this conference would elect an in- 
structor as its president.” 

Briefly, I shall report on the progress 
made by our Association since it convened 
several months ago. I believe you will feel 
we have made a fast start. 

On November 7, 1954, every member of 
the Board of Directors, nine in all, met at 
Louisville, Kentucky, in a vigorous four- 
hour session. They had come from nine 
different states, from as far west as Wash- 
ington, from Pennsylvania to the east, and 
Louisiana to the south. Many of the Board's 
decisions will be incorporated in subse- 
quent paragraphs. 

Membership: J. M. Woolly, member of 
the Board of Directors, and Chairman of 
the Membership Committee, reported that 
results obtained so far were promising. 
Many schools reported an increase in 
A.A.L.B. memberships; as of November 7, 
remittances for four hundred and eleven 
members had been received. Every effort, 
too, will be made this biennium to enroll 
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teachers in special classes in public schools, 
houseparents in residential schools,and par- 
ents of blind children. Staff members of 
other groups interested in blind children 
will also be approached. A goal of over one 
thousand members each year of the bienni- 
um is not impossible. 

Individual Participation: The best ex- 
ample of how an individual member of the 
association can make his influence felt was 
reflected in the Publications Committee's 
report to the Trustees of the American 
Printing House for the Blind on Tuesday, 
November 9. Nearly 50 per cent of the 
recommendations for new textbooks were 
based on requests from various workshops, 
meeting at Batavia. 

This report of your President is a recog- 
nition of how your Board of Directors feels 
toward individual members. It is an at- 
tempt to acquaint you with our decision, 
made, we feel, with your approval. Mem- 
bers of the Board welcome your sugges- 
tions. : 

The International Journal for the Edu- 
cation of the Blind: The Journal is being 
made available to each member of the As- 
sociation. The Journal, furthermore, will 
become the official organ of the American 
Association of Instructors of the Blind, pro- 
viding no legal obligations are involved. 
This does not imply that the Association 
is assuming financial responsibility for 
“The Journal” now. 

Inter-Agency Relationships: On October 
22 your President and First Vice President, 
Dr. Robert H. Thompson, met with M. 
Robert Barnett, Executive Director of the 
American. Foundation for the Blind, and 
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explored thoroughly ways and means of 
building better relationships between our 
group and the Foundation. A detailed re- 
port was made to the Board of Directors at 
Louisville. The latter expresses its desire to 
have negotiations continue and instructed 
‘the Secretary to inform Mr. Barnett of its 
action. In his letter Mr. Kerr wrote: “The 
Board instructed me to state, also, that it 
sincerely hopes that further consultations 
will lead to a better understanding between 
the American Foundation for the Blind 
and the American Association of Instruc- 
tors of the Blind.” 


The Board of Directors approved the in- 
vitation to J. M. Woolly to serve as a con- 
sultant on educational policy to the editor- 
ial staff of the “New Outlook for the Blind.” 


Committees: The Policy Committee of 
the Association met at Louisville and set 
February 15, 1955, as a deadline for com- 
pletion of its full report. This will, in turn, 
be submitted to the Board of Directors. 
Thereafter, the report will be printed and 
copies sent to all members for study and 
suggestions. Acceptance of a written policy 
for our Association will prove a milestone 


in our more than one hundred years of 
existence. 

Regional Workshops: Every attempt will 
be made in this important field to insure 
the best possible distribution geographically 
of regional workshops and of subject mat- 
ter. Edward J. Waterhouse, Perkins, is the 
Chairman. 

Teacher Certification: The Board of Di- 
rectors urged that wide publicity be given 
to the special certificates which the Associa- 
tion grants. Chairman is Leo J. Flood, 
Illinois Braille and Sight Saving School. 

Deaf-Blind: This Committee, represent- 
ing jointly the A.A.I.B. and Educators of 
the Deaf, is continuing its study. The Com- 
mittee, under the Chairmanship of Miss 
Annette Dinsmore of the American Foun- 
dation for the Blind, met November 9 and 
10 at Louisville. A nation-wide survey of 
the number of deaf-blind children is about 
to get under way. 

Survey Services: Your President and First 
Vice President will serve as a team to start 
the wheels rolling in the direction of a 
school survey service under the sponsor- 
ship of the A.A.LB. Subsequent reports 
will be made on our progress. 








December 


1954 


1-2—Meeting of Joint Uniform Braille Committee, Louisville, Kentucky. 


1955 
February 14-15—-MAASB Wrestling Tournament, Iowa Braille and Sight Saving School, 


Vinton, Iowa. 


4-5—EAAB Wrestling Tournament, Maryland School for the Blind, Overlea, 


March 

Maryland, 
April 10-16—ICEC Convention, Long Beach, California. 
June 19-24—A AWB Canvention, Quebec, Canada. 
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